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EDITORIAL 


Is it not true that all of us have experienced 
the wonderful revelation of the beauty or 
truth of a work of art? The author, artist, or 
composer has succeeded in making us see life 
with him. The power of the author lies in giv- 
ing and sharing his impressions and ideas. The 
medium for this communication is unimport- 
ant so long as the author awakens the intellect 
or emotions of the individual. 

Can we then passively absorb ideas and 
emotions from the works of those people who 
have been truly creative? No! Literature can 
convey meaning only when we are willing to 
share the author’s experiences and open our 
minds to new ideas. The elation, in which we 
revel while listening to a great concert, can 
come only as a result of a sensitive perception 
of its beauty. We truly appreciate a musical 
composition or a painting when we respond to 
and participate in it, intellectually and emo- 
tionally. 

For a genuine enjoyment of the greatest 
achievements in the realms of literature, music, 
and art, we must constantly seek these expres- 
sions of human experience. New discoveries in 
these realms, supplemented by an understand- 
ing of the criteria for a creative work, extend 
our horizons. The vitality of our appreciation 
depends upon the generation of articulate en- 
thusiasm. 

We, of the EPAULET, shall endeavor to 
share with you the experiences, knowledge, 
and enthusiasm of Mary Washington students 
for those things which have enabled them to 
dir cover truth and beauty. 


June Cecile Kyzer 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


"Step into my parlor," ^aid the spider to the 
fly. Since returning to school, members of the 
EPAULET staff have been accosting class- 
mates and friends for much the same purpose 
as the one which the spider had when he ap- 
proached the fly. In their webs, spun of 
enthusiasm for the new Epaulet, they have 
trapped a number of talented and interesting 
people. 

Elaine Freedman appears for the first time 
in the EPAULET'S pages with a dramatic 
story told in a minor key. Another story-teller 
is Carlota Muse, who gives signifidance to a 
seemingly unimportant bit of human exper- 
ience. 

The modern theatre and modern art find 
champions in Virginia Nettles and Lou Miller. 
Many readers will be given a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the work of contemporary dramatists 
by Virginia's sympathetic delineation of the 
character of Blanche DuBois and by her com- 
ments on the aims of the modern playwright. 
Ardent foes of modern art will find their 
prejudices shaken after reading Lou's provo- 
cative article on "PINK PASTURES" and 
"MAN WITH A RAKE." 

Ann Stinchcomb discovered rare beauty and 
wisdom when she read Thornton Wilder's THE 
WOMAN OF ANDROS. A perceptive essay is 
the result of her perusual. 

Music, its universality and its infinite var- 
iety, is the subject of Norma Skinner’s article. 
Her love for music permeates her contribution 
so that even the most indifferent reader is un- 
likely to escape its contagion. 

Mary Washington's poets have contributed 
poems ranging all the way from Sandra Poole’s 
and Ann Stinchomb’s trenchant outcries 
against intellectual stagnation to Sally Mar- 
riot’s clever, sophisticated verses. 

Bernice Bramson and Mary Lou Morris have 
written articles based on their summer exper- 
ience abroad. With her sprighty prose, Bennie 
enlivens an episode of her African journey, 
while Mary Lou, with humor and intense sin- 
cerity, writes of the new horizons opened to 
her by her European sojourn. 
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DISCOVERY 

Carlota Muse ’59 


The car passed as rapidly as it was possible 
to go through the streets of downtown Merida, 
the small provincial city which is the capitol 
of the Mexican state of Yucatan. Even so, pro- 
gress was slow because now, at noonday, the 
shops added their customers and clerks to 
streets already teeming with Indian vendors 
of pastries, fruits and knick-knacks, beggars 
and an assortment of other pedestrians. The 
road was made almost impassable by the num- 
ber of buses waiting to take people home for 
lunch and the siesta. At last, the car quitted 
the business section and, unhampered, drove 
down hot bright streets lined on either side by 
pastel-colored houses. It stopped before one 
at the corner of street fifty-six, diagonally 
opposite the Casa Morisca, a house distinctive 
because designed in the Moorish fashion. 

A Mexican lady got out, and, turning to the 
gentleman who was driving, she thanked him 
effusively in Spanish. Then, mainly lor the 
benefit of her two American friends who were 
getting out in back, she beamed at him and 
said m English, Y ou are a very good chauf ter 
Don Ignacio.” 

The lady was a spinster who lived alone wTh 
her maid. She was called Elsa. The elder oi 
her two friends, Anna, was a woman in her 
early forties; the younger, Carmen, a girl ox 
aoout eighteen. Both were related to Elsa, for, 
although they were Americans, their ancestors 
had formed part of the warp and woof of life 
m Merida many years ago. 

They waited uncomfortably in the midday 
heat while Elsa fumbled about in her bag tor 
the key. When it was found, she turned a in 
the lock and threw open the door. ‘ My little 
house," she announced proudly. 

They stepped into a small dim living room 
crammed with as much furniture as n could 
hold. Each piece was an antique, ana nearly 
all were of the late Victorian period. Heavy 
and dark, they had been made for houses much 
larger than this one was. Up above was a crys- 
tal chandelier quaintly designed in the shape or 
a boat. Beyond the living room was a little sun- 
baked patio and, beyond it, a dining room as 
small and dim as the first room they entered. 

Lunch was not yet ready, so, while Elsa went 
to supervise its preparation, the two Americans 
sat chatting in the living room. The polite 
words gave no hint of the thoughts of one con- 
cerning the other. 


The stories about Anna w r ere many. They 
were told in the long afternoon, after the 
siesta, w T hen groups of women gathered togeth- 
er in cool rooms to rock, to talk and to do 
needlework. She had, it seemed, a phobia about 
germs which she carried to ridiculous lengths. 
On one occasion, while eating in a restaurant, 
she dropped one of her gloves. Instead of re- 
trieving it, as anyone else would have done, 
she ordered the waiter to throw it away. It was 
inconceivable that she should wear anything 
which had lain on the dirty floor. Another 
story was that she refused to see a friend, 
whom she would not have the opportunity to 
see again for years, merely because the unlucky 
person chanced to come on the day she custo- 
marily spent cleaning her insides out. Every 
Friday she engaged in this process. She would 
spend the day lying in bed drinking large quan- 
tities of fruit juice. She was thorough m her 
zeal for cleanliness. 

Carmen had heard these stories and others 
like them. Already she had conceived a great 
dislike tor Anna. An unduly great emphasia 
on cleanliness was a characteristic which part- 
icularly repelled the young girl, ft seem^a so 
closely allied to coldness, ^he oiten thougnt 
an incident which happened in her bparnsn 
class. Tne lesson had oeen about jars and tne 
uses to which they were put in bpain. it said 
that a traveler, when he paused along the 
dusty roads to ask a drink of water, would be 
insulted n given the water in a glass, for then 
he received only the water, but, if given tne 
water in the jar from which its owner, too, 
drank, he would be pleased, lor then he receiv- 
ed an offer of friendship as well. The lesson 
had llhcited horrified exclamations from tne 
teacher, who could not see the sharing oi tne 
jar as the symbol of the friendly acceptance of 
one human being by another but, rather could 
see it only as a means of transmitting germs. 
Anna was like the teacher; both had their 
vision distorted by their fear of the ‘‘dirty." 
Such a person as Anna," thought Carmen," 
could never see the market as a place of vib- 
rant life and color, bhe would be blinded by the 
heap of refuse at one corner." 

Talk stopped for a moment. The eyes of the 
girl were fixed on Anna’s pink gloves. The 
woman raised her hands and let them fall back 
in her lap. “I always wear these because I’ve 
got sort of an obsession about germs. These 
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make me feel,” she hunted for a word, “safer.” 

“That must be quite an inconvenient obses- 
sion to have,” said Carmen. 

The two exchanged impressions about Yu- 
catan. Anna had been disappointed in some 
things. Among them was tne little seaside 
town of Trogresso, which acted as a summer 
resort for Merida. “You know," she said,’’ 
everyone goes there, even the best people, but 
the nouses look as if tney hadn t oeen painteu 
m years. Wby in tne States tnat would oe con- 
sidered just some third class place. 

“1 think it’s hard to keep things looking 
painted there because of tne salt air, saiu 
tne other. She had loved jtrogresso with its 
happy ramsnackie nouses bleacneu to tne same 
tone by the dazzling sunlight. 

They could come to no meeting of minds on 
Frogresso, so Anna decided to try some otner 
topic, one which would surely give no room 
for disagreement. She leaned toward her com- 
patriot, and, in an intense, confidential tone 
asked," Have you seen those little boys doing 
their business right in the street'/ isn't it 
awful?” She could bring herself to speak of 
the subject only in the vaguest euphemisms. 

With great difficulty, Carmen smothered 
her laughter. Fortunately, betore sue hau 
time to reply, their hostess bustled in to an- 
nounce that lunch was ready. 

When they sat down to eat, the sky looked 
gray. JJuring the meal, the rain came down 
in torrents. The maid closed the door leading 
to the patio to protect the guests from the 
spray, lucatan is a land of heavy but short 
rams during the summer montns; oy the time 
the bowls of chilled fruit and the demitasse 
cups of coffee were served, the rain had stop- 
ped. 

Anna glanced at her watch. “I’m sorry to 
put an end to such a pleasant afternoon,” she 
said, “but I’ve got to meet someone in a few 
minutes and had better be getting back to my 
hotel.” 

Elsa pressed her to stay but without success. 
“You must allow Carmen and me to accompany 
you to your hotel,” she said. Anna, who was 
not sure of the way, readily assented. So the 
trio ventured out into the wet city. 

The drainage system of Merida is supremely 
ineffective. In some parts of the city, after 
a heavy rain, the water rises to the level of 
the houses. The men who ride about the city 
on bicycles with tins of bread on ther heads 
or pails of milk suspended from the handle 
bars are forced to go with their trousers rolled 
up. Pedestrians must proceed with extreme 
caution to avoid being splashed or having their 
feet covered by water when a passing car 
causes it to flood the sidewalk. The streets 


around Elsa’s house were filled with water 
whenever there was a depression in the cement. 
Sometimes the three had to go out of their way 
to cross them. Soon they reached streets where 
the drainage was worse than in those nearer 
their starting point. Here Merida, in its watery 
byways, truly seemed a facsimile of Venice, 
ihe water was brown from the accumulated 
dust. At one corner, where it should have been 
flowing out of the street into tne sewer, an 
orange rind bobbed up and down. 

As Anna looked at the filthy water and at 
the rind, she remembered the little boys whom 
sue had seen urinating in the streets and the 
carcass of a dead dog which she had passed m 
the road the day before, if any of the water 
were to touch her, she would scream, she knew 
she would. The very thought of it made her 
nesh contract in revulsion. 

The sound of an approaching vehicle broke 
into her thoughts. A ous was heaued towards 
her. i he muday water shot out from its wheels 
like pairs of wings and, as it came, the water 
quickly spread over the pavement and, as 
quickly, receded. 

Elsa and Carmen jumped on to a step betore 
the doorway of a house, but Anna was not last 
enough to reach safety. As the bus ploughed 
through the water, it sent it over the sidewalk 
where it soaked Anna's shoes and even wet her 
bare ankles. 

She did not cry out. She did not even move. 
When her companions turned to look at her, 
they saw her face contorted in agony and her 
body rigid. Slowly she walked towards her 
friends. There was a little bit of water in her 
shoes, and she could feel it between her toes 
as she walked. She moved as though she were 
coming out of a daze, as though she did not 
realize exactly what had happened. 

Carmen saw her, and her antipathy for the 
woman became submerged in a feeling of pity 
for a fellow creature in real distress. 

“There’s a store very near here where you 
can get some new shoes. If you like, I’ll go there 
with you tomorrow,” she volunteered. 

“Thanks. I’d appreciate that.” 

“You do not need new shoes,” said the Mexi- 
can woman with the utmost scorn. “Those will 
be very good if you wash them and allow them 
to dry in the sun.” 

Just then, another bus turned the corner 
and came in their direction. In an effort to 
avert further disaster, Anna ran toward it, 
hysterically waving her pink-gloved hands and 
yelling, “Stop! Stop” But the driver came re- 
lentlessly on, and the passengers laughed at 
her antics. 

Again, the water was swept over the side- 
walk, and Anna’s hapless feet were inundated. 
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When the water receded, she stood still and 
eyed them with disgust. Turning toward her 
friends, she forced herself to smile, and, when 
she spoke, her voice had almost a note of vi- 
vacity in it. “This has been quite an adven- 
ture/’ she said. “Things like this just don’t 


THE WOMAN OF ANROS 


Ann Monroe Stinchcomb ’60 


New horizons are frequently found in liter- 
ature. Many persons have read OUR TOWN 
and THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY by 
Thornton Wilder; but have thev also read 
THE WOMAN OF ANDROS? A small book is 
often overlooked or ignored, but one that 
possesses definite merit and that contains en- 
joyable, thought-provoking material should be 
sought after. 

Chrysis, the woman of Andros, influences 
the inhabitants of the Greek island Brynos 
against their wills. Having lived both happily 
and sorrowfully, she realizes that one must 
experience joy and pain and then continue 
existing without regretting former happenings. 

Is it possible to enjoy living in both sorrow 
and happiness? Can one repeat the words “l 
praise all living — the bright and the dark . . .” 
and have that phrase assume real being? Some 
people seem to feel or know the secret of a 
f ullfilled existence. Secretly, others jealously 
berate fortunate ones for hiding knowledge and 
for not sharing peace-giving intuitions with 
the world. However, one must understand that 
men and women who attempt to be generous 
and help others find meaning in a truth-filled 
way of life are often scorned as dreamers and 
as a threat to established enviroments. The 
island people fear Chrysis’ knowledge ; perhaps 
feeling that her compassion and wisdom will 
upset the pattern of conformity in their Greek 
homes. 

Pamphilus, son of a prominent islander, fre- 
quently attends the Andrian woman’s banquets 
given for the unmarried, intellectually-curious 
young men of Brynos. At these feasts, heroics, 
fables, and tragedies are recited by the 
Andrian for the purpose of teaching the youths 


happen in New York.” 

Carmen’s dislike for the woman had melted 
in pity. Now pity took second place to admira- 
tion. Self mastery like Anna’s was worthy of 
respect. It was strange how one found things 
to like in even the most unsympathetic people. 


resignation, dignity, and the beauty of living. 

Eventually, Pamphilus meets Giy cerium uie 
charming, sheltered, younger sister of Chrysis. 
The two fall in love and although the girl is 
to bear a child, conflicting social positions ana 
disapproval by both the young man’s relations 
and the island population make Pamphilus' 
decision on marriage difficult. After under- 
going great mental anguish regarding public 
shock, disapproval, and the death of Chrysis, 
Glycerium, along with her infant, dies in child 
birth. Are the associations in life based upon 
accidental encounter or upon an inner neces- 
sity? The unhappy young man can not decide 
this question, but he realizes that the dead are 
wrapped in love and illusion. 

Throughout THE WOMAN OF ANDROS, 
the guiding wisdom of Chrysis, alive or dead, 
and the decisions of Pamphilus” . . . with all 
. . . (their) . . . possibilities of lifetime regret 
and of a lifetime’s contention . . .” mirror the 
actions of men and women even today. The 
entire story is written in a poetical style only 
infrequently emmulated. One seems to be read- 
ing a majestic, and at the same time, simple 
poem explaining the feelings of a wise woman 
and a young man standing on the brink of 
maturity. 

Mr. Wilder has written his book without 
sentimentality and in doing so has produced 
a compelling, fascinating story concerning the 
love of life. The characters subtely hide their 
“. . . consternation that life . . . (has) ... no 
wonderful surprises after all and its most dif- 
ficult burden . . . (is) . . . the incommunicability 
of love.” The overtones of humourous sadness 
diffused throughout the pages lend this small 
book charm, dignity and also the power to 
satisfy the literary appetite of many readers. 
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Lou Miller ’5b 
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TO CHERISH OR DISDAIN 


By Louise Marguerite Miller ’58 


Mind is the original artist. That is to say 
that creative art is the culmination of the 
emotional and intellectual efforts of the artist. 
Can art then be shared, or is the artist the 
sole critic of his own productivity? Is under- 
standing a prerequisite to appreciation, or can 
color, torm and pattern alone provide the 
desired stimulation ? 

It is impossible to judge a painting by 
merely looking at it momentarily and passing 
m to the next, muttering first impression ad- 
jectives under one’s breath. Nor do two of us 
perceive a painting in the same way for wo 
bring to it a past accumulation of ideas, 
feelings and misinformation. Our means of 
approaching new experiences and sensations 
also differ. We may consider our opinions 
objective, subjective or infallible. We may be 
repulsed or delighted. Nevertheless, if strong 
opinion, whether well-founded or merely stated, 
is aroused we are at least stimulated. We may 
even be curious enough to ask the ingenious 
question of WHY ? 

Such was the arousal and the question 
last fall when the college announced it’s de- 
cision to purchase two of the fifty contemp- 
orary paintings in the Annual Exhibit. The two 
paintings were Milton Avery’s Pink Pasture” 
and Walter Stuemfig’s “Man With A Rake.” 
Both paintings are by well established, exhibit- 
ed and accomplished artists. Avery and 
Stuemfig are both of the modern school al- 
though neither can be, or should be, included 
in the narrower term of modernistic. 

Walter Steumfig has seemingly ignored the 
“isms” of the art world and remains a ro- 
mantic realist. Much of his painting has to do 
with the seashore, a placid background against 
which he portrays the sad quality of man. 
“Man With A Rake” is painted characteris- 
tically with Stuemfig’s sober realism. The 
colors are greyed and delicate to suggest the 
subtle luminosity of early morning. The figures 
on the beach are stolid, dully alive, wis’ful 
against their bleak surroundings. The faces 
are miniature portraits unobstrusively blotted 


by the mist. There is a total coolness, but one 
is tantalizingly aware of underplayed tensions 
pulsating from figure to figure. Each brush 
stroke seems to have been carefully planned 
so that the effect is one of completeness. 
Nothing can be added, nothing has been left 
out, Stuemfig has achieved through meticulous 
technique and understanding a subtle blend of 
atmosphere and humanity. 

Milton Avery, reminescent of Modigliani, 
the Japanese, and to some extent Matisse, can 
easily be described as a lyrical poet. Largely 
self-taught, Avery has immense sensitivity, 
a blandly accurate color sense and an impec- 
cable feeling for pattern. His work is two 
dimensional with no effort to produce even a 
hint of depth. His canvases have an elusive 
sense of light ,sun filled without an obvious 
source. 

“Pink Pasture” is a fine example of Avery’s 
formal organization combined with poetic 
appeal. Realistic details have been ignored but 
nothing pertinent to the design or appeal Ox 
the painting has been left out. It is a happy 
combination, playful with a gentle sense of 
humor. His paintings are perhaps too happy, 
too gentle, too much cotton candy. It is as n 
he is merely observing and not, in actuality, 
taking part. 

It is not necessary or good that all art be 
didactic. Some art must be loved for those 
qualities which endear us, as children and as 
adults, to soft, pretty things, to objects of 
immediate and lasting sensualty. Such may- 
be Avery’s place in art. He is above the monot- 
onous shuffle of humanity, indeed he may 
not even see it. “To be of one’s time — nothing 
seems easier and nothing is more difficult. One 
can go straight through one’s age without 
seeing it . . .” (Theophile Gautier — 1850). 

Milton Avery and Watler Stuemfig, together 
with the many other eminent artists of our 
time, have given us their energy, their in- 
spiration, and their infinite creativity. Their 
art is ours to assuage our intellectual curiosity, 
to cherish, or disdain. 
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DECADENT THREAT 


Ann Monroe Stinchcomb ’60 


Clouds, gray clouds, shadow our horizons, 
Waiting to let their wetness fall. 

Night, dark night hangs over humanity, 

Poised before engulfing all. 

Minds, good minds lie still, decaying. 

Thought, for thoutht’s sake, left behind. 
Advance ! Progress ! the words we're saying; 
Strive not for genius ; solve not the sine. 

No, don't use your power of reason ; 

Follow society, yes, conform. 

Emulate, imitate all the world, 

Bury your soul and hide from the storm. 

Don’t ruin the world letting knowledge hide; 
Let realists live in the truths we find. 

Let nothing decay, not soul nor heart 
But revive the world with our searching mind. 


POEM 

Sandy Poole ’60 


What can 1 say to you, most innocent, 
most brave, sincere, 

Moving quietly among the wires, 

Not fully comprehending lifelessness. 
Oh foolish ! Would you rouse them ? 
Cut the wires ! Give them freedom. 

See how leaden-like they lie ? 

How would you rouse creatures 
That have never lived ? 

They have never seen the promise 
Flaming down the mourning hills 
Or seen it later slip to rest 
Beneath tomorrow’s dream. 

What can you give them 
Who can see nothing ? 

Take your flowers and dreams 
And go home. 
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WINDOW OF ESCAPE 


Elaine Freedman ’60 


“Shut off that radio, Stella! Stella! Didja 
hear me?” The sloppy old woman continued 
to prepare the skimpy meal. 

“I don’t know what’s to become of ya. 
Always wantin’ to go out and parade around 
the streets like one of those dummies you’re 
always lookin’ at in the windows. Well, no 
daughter of mine’s gonna paint up like an 
Indian and make believe that she’s somethin’ 
she ain’t!” 

The woman continued to move about the 
kitchen and mumble to herself as it was 
evident that the girl was not listening. 

The door to the other room of the drab flat 
was ajar, and Stella sat at the window staring 
at the rain dripping rhythmically down upon 
the window ledge. 

“Why are you always lookin’ out that 
winder? You’re makin’ believe you see him 
cornin’ down the street, but he ain’t!” 

“Stell, you’re not lookin’ good lately. If 
you’d only look at it my way. We got to stick 
together, baby. Why after your pa died, I said, 
and you can ask Mrs. Astronski next door, I 
said, I’m gonna take care of my baby Stell. 
I’m gonna try to be both a rna and a pa to her. 
Y ou ask her Stell. Just you ask her.” 

Stella’s expression remained the same. She 
sat at the kitchen table, looking into space. 
The rain was lighter now; it no longer beat 
upon the window. 

“Just sit there, Stell. I’ll take care of dinner. 
You need to save your strength.” 

The woman placed two chipped dishes on 
the table. Her rough hands clumsily set them 
in their places. 

“Believe me, Stella. I was only lookin’ out 
for you. He was no good. What you need is 
some nice young fella from around here. You 
don’t want to be tyin’ up with somebody who’s 


always movin ’around, and besides he was 
almost old enough to be your father.” 

Stella rose and moved back to the bedroom. 
She gently closed the door to shut off the 
sound of the voice, the voice which continually 
drummed inside her head. 

“Stella, honey, we got to stick together. You 
don’t want to be runnin’ off and leavin’ me 
alone. You just wait till you get a little older 
and everything will work out. You’ll see I was 
right and thank me for it.” 

The woman, realizing she was talking to a 
closed door, began to speak louder. “Estelle, 
you got to start workin’ soon. I can’t be sup- 
portin’ you forever. How much do you think 
a woman of my age can make? You’re healthy 
enough to work. Are you listening to me?” 
Stella was at the window again, only now 
the window was open, and the wetness crept 
into the room. She moved closer and gazed at 
the people below. 

“Stella, are you listening to me? You better 
listen to me, or I’ll come in there and . . . 
STELLA!” 

The sirens screamed ; people, strangers, 
stood about in the street listening, inquiring. 
The police yelled orders and asked question 
upon question. The rain had begun again, this 
time joined by loud, boisterous thunder. 

Mrs. Astronski tried to calm her friend. She 
made hot coffee which she urged the woman 
to drink. 

“I don’t want anything. Oh, Mrs. Astronski, 
why did she do it? I always tried to be good 
to her. I even said when her pa died that I’d 
look after her the best way I knew how. You 
remember, don’t you, Mrs. Astronski; Oh, 
Stella, my baby Stella!” 

The rain continued into the night, showing 
no signs of ending. 
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THE WISDOM OF BLANCHE 
IN “STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE” 

Virginia Nettles ’58 


There are few aspiring actresses who have 
not dreamed of the chance to portray insanity. 
Therefore, Blanche DuBois in Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ “A Streetcar Named Desire,” Mary 
Washington Players’ first production of the 
season, should be a much coveted role. Here 
is the opportunity to tear through the emotions 
from A to Z, for Blanche catapults from the 
verge of alcoholism to the pit of schizophrenia 
— and audience and actress should leave the 
theatre pared to the core. 

Williams has often been accused of harping 
on a single theme, but even those who argue 
that too much has been said of the old fashion- 
ed southern gentlewoman would agree that 
Blanche — if none other — should stay. For she 
is the archetype of the delicate, moth-like 
“belle” trapped in a modern world she cannot 
accept, and doomed to frustration by her desire 
for the extinct Romantic Traditions. The seeds 
of her destruction were undoubtedly planted 
in her childhood, of which we know little 
except that it occurred typically on the old 
southern plantation, Belle Rive. We learn that 
her early marriage to a psychotic poet ended 
tragically in his suicide, for which she was 
hounded by guilt. Never afterwards was she 
able to take sound roots in a Twentieth Cent- 
ury World. One after another her stragglings 
ended in failure, until she fled to the only 
haven left her — her sister’s home in a decayed 
tenement area of New Orleans. Here a combi- 
nation of events lead to her eventual destruc- 
tion. She was shocked by the squalid existence 
of her sister and by the vulgarity of her 
Polish husband. But it was the loss of the love 
she came very near winning — and very des- 
perately needed — by the unforeseen revelations 
to her lover of Blanche’s sordid, pathetic 
“past,” that knocked the staves from the 
poorly-balanced structure. She retires quite 
gracefully from the world of reality into the 
more refined and idealistic realm of her dreams. 

Although she is usually granted to be an 
effective show piece, Blanche DuBois, as a 
convincing character, has her critics. It has 
been maintained that there is too much the 
matter with her. Can we believe that one 
woman in one lifetime should be alcoholic, nym- 
phomaniac, schizophrenic ? Or, even if we could 
be shown case histories of such rare phen- 
omenan, doesn’t the diseased mind lack the 


universality we require of the drama? Then 
there is the question, often asked by dissatis- 
fied viewers of “realistic’' drama: Of what 
ultimate good is it to me, understanding this 
ineffectual human being? What am I taught? 
How am I uplifted? 

Probably the author would reply that, al- 
though he does not intend to send the patrons 
of his theatre home with singing hearts and 
elevated thoughts, his purpose is none the less 
lofty. If we are made to understand society’s in- 
effectual — the depraved, the sick, the insen- 
sitive, even the cruel — we find to our surprise 
we cannot hate. And if these we cannot hate, 
whom are we to hate ? There is more than one 
pathway to the Brotherhood of Man. 

But after all, the only plea for Blanche 
DuBois’ acceptance must be Blanche’s own. 
If we do not identify ourselves with her, teei 
with her, fear for her, even hope as the tragedy 
builds to its sure close that the crisis will be 
miraculously averted (although it ruin the 
play) then she has failed to win her case. Bu. 
to any member of an audience that feels her 
heartbeat, she exists. 

Blanche is not only a poor doomed figure, 
crushed by an unsympathetic environment. 
She is a fighter in a losing battle. But we can 
see her fists fly ! And there are moments w r hen 
we are given bare bright glimpses into a spirit 
of unsuspected fineness and strength. There 
is the time when she cries out to her phlegmatic 
sister to aid the progress of human nature, in 
which she has a remarkable faith, “In this 
dark march toward whatever it is we’re ap- 
proaching . . . Don’t — don’t hang back with 
the brutes.” There is the time in the arms of 
Mitch when she whispers breathlessly as a 
young girl, in her only moment of deep happi- 
ness, “Sometimes — there’s a God — so quickly.” 
Then it is easy to understand Elia Kazan’s 
assertion that the longer he worked as Director 
of “Streetcar,” the less insane Blanche began 
to seem. He even believed that in another 
i ociety, Blanche DuBois might work. He writes 
in his Director’s notes of her, “This little 
twisted, pathetic, confused bit of light and 
culture puts out a cry. It is snuffed out by the 
crude forces of violence, insensibility and 
vulgarity which exists in our South — and this 
cry is the play.” 
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TOO BAD 


GIRAFFE 


Louise Marguerite Miller '58 

It would seem, 

Speaking philosophically, 
Unbiased, that the spleen, 
Sans ignominy 
Is completely . . . well . . . 
Unnecessary. 

Too bad it is there, 

It is where 
It can’t get out. 


FLORINDA 

Sally Marriott ’59 

Your eyes are glass 

Plump is your rosy red 
But your 
knitting 
is 

Suberb 
Laudamus te 


Sally Marriott ’59 

thou lean and spotted 
beast 

Frequent the jungle 
nibble 
from 
the 
tops 
of 

trees 

Nothing else can reach them 


FUTURE 


Sally Marriott ’59 
Hop 

rabbit 

and 

multiply 

When gin is gone 
distilled bunny 
might be 

unique 


IMPRESSIONS 


Sally Marriott ’59 


Skirt of tulle 
flashing eyes 

the debutante is gracious 
shining hair 
pinched waist 
the dance floor is spacious 
fragrant scent 
tapering heels 
her mother is tenacious 
Oh! 
to 

be 


a 


spiny 

hedge 

h 

o 

g 
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THE SPELL OF MUSIC 


Norma Skinner ’58 


Sweet sounds, oh, beautiful music, do not 
cease ! 

Reject me not into the world again. 

With you alone is excellence and peace, 

Mankind made plausible, his purpose plain. 

Is music the universal solvent of mankind? 
Is this the one medium or language which 
brings leveling and understanding of all men 
to all men? I know not, perhaps it will become 
so, but I do know that (even though I do con- 
sider it the most sublime and subtle form of 
language) music has no universal tongue. 
Music, like the spoken word has different 
counterparts in each culture of the world. 
Perhaps it is not always so completely differen- 
tiated, but certainly it has its divisions. 

What are common tools of all kinds of music? 
Rhythm, melody and harmony. These are ana- 
logous to the common sounds used in ail spoken 
langauge. But even as in different countries, 
the ianguage consists of different combina- 
tions of sounds, so the music of these countries 
exhibits a variation in application of means. 

“One tone is not music until purposefully 
related to at least one other tone. But its pos- 
sibilities even in isolation are nearly unlimited. 
All the gradations from scarcely audible to 
ear-paining; the gamuts of timbre, of attack, 
of placement in space — both absolutely and 
in relation to the listening ears — make the 
possibilities infinite, the art's materials abun- 
dant. says Herbert Weinstock in his article, 
“Significance in Music: a Piea for Further 
Exploration.” 

Surely if so much variety can be possible 
within such narrow limits, then it is evident 
what a wide diversity is present in the field 
of music as a whole. 

The Oriental and Occidental cultures are 
the most strikingly dissimilar, so it seems 
natural that the music of the West and of the 
East should be fartherest apart in concept. This 
is true. Oriental music uses microtones — that 
is to say smaller divisions of tone than the 


semi-tone. Evidence of the influence of Orien- 
tal music in Western composition is found in 
the rise of interest in composing in microtones. 
Ernest Block is one composer who has done 
such work. Oriental music makes little use of 
harmonic principles, having only melodic dup- 
lication removed at a fixed interval, such as 
a fourth or a fifth. Rhythm plays an important 
and free part in this music. Debussy's admir- 
ation of Oriental usage of percussion instru- 
ments is evident in his music. 

Even from one Western country to another 
there is variation in the manipulating oi 
musical tools. Some use scales, which are in- 
frequently used in others ; some put the 
emphasis on melody, others on harmonic re- 
sources, et cetera. The flavor of music changes 
from country to country even as there are 
different accents noticeable among people who 
speak a common language. 

The wonderful thing about music is that it 
can be understood in all its varieties by any- 
one, w r ho takes the trouble to listen closely. 
Unlike the different spoken languages, it can 
be studied as a whole. But even a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the techniques of music is 
not required to understand its message. You 
do not have to be a musician to understand 
music, as you do have to be a linguist to com- 
prehend languages. You merely have to have 
the patience to listen more than once. This 
is, to me, a wonderful thought — I can under- 
stand the thoughts of all the people in the 
world as expressed in music, if I just take the 
time and trouble to try. 

This moment is the best the world can give: 
The tranquil blossom on the tortured stem. 
Reject me not, sweet sounds; oh, let me live, 
Till Doom espy my towers and scatter them, 
A city spell-bound under the aging sun. 

Music my rampart, and my only one. 

“On Hearing a Symphony by Beethoven” 

Edna St. Vincent Millay 
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AND ON THE RIGHT...! 

Mary Lou Morris ’58 


If you’ll turn sharply to the left, you’ll see 
Number 10 Downing Street as we pass the 
next corner — Notice the ceilings now as 1 
won’t mention them again — they’re all French 
Baroque — 

Yes — touring Europe in sightseeing busses 
does often provide one with a very stiff neck 
and very sore feet. However, this past summer 
three MWC girls, Martha Spilman, 59, Nancy 
Ward, ’57, and the writer, Mary Lou Morris, 
’58, spent eight weeks in Europe along with 22 
other Methodist College students from 10 
states. We were called the Methodist European 
Travel Seminar and Work Camp, sponsored by 
the Methodist Church. 

Much more important than our sightseeing 
tours in England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, and France, were our 
nightly; meetings, in each city with church 
and other youth leaders in those places. We 
discussed variances m the United states' ana 
tnose countries’ youth programs, education, 
problems, and politics, politics, and still more 
politics. We found it necessary to tight hard 
at times to support our State ueparimenvs 
actions in such crises as Suez, Algeria, and Rea 
China and in the U.N. 

Munching “shockolade” (chocolate), we 
shopped m London, The Hague, Amsterdam, 
Brussels, Frankfurt, Heidelberg, Vienna, feaiz- 
bourg, Geneva, and Pans. Language proven 
not a dilticult barrier as phrase docks became 
worn and well-thumbea “vvie viei Kostet das Y 
— “Combien est ceci?” became second nature 
to us. 

The most momentous of all our experiences 
occurred m little battle-scarred Austria, le- 
centiy given her freedom. For three weeks we 
lived m and worked in a * H.P/ Gamp m Austria. 
Ried, a small town in central Austria, not only 
houses the camp but is a oeautnul ana quaint 
little place, full ol atmosphere and native cus- 
toms. It was unscathed by the war and is as 
untouched by the Atomic Age as a croi_s-roaas 
towns we’ve heard of in the mountains of west 
Virginia. During our three week stay, in spice 
of climatical records in heat (106 ) and 
rain for two weeks, we worked diligently from 
6:30 a.m. until 2 p. m. digging down 
the side of a hill in preparation for a 
church for the small Methodist Fellowship 
there. After clearing a level spot, we began 
digging a ditch a yard deep for the foundation 
which we filled with concrete we mixed our- 
selves. When sixteen girls and eight boys begin 


such work as this, blisters, bruises, and broken 
teeth (from the bread) become everyday 
humdrum occurrences. 

In the afternoons, we occupied ourselves by 
playing with the children, who were extremely 
numerous (about six per family) and energetic. 
“Dennis, the Menace,” in the form of six year- 
old Goddfried was ever with us and ever 
“menacing.” 

Living in about fifty long barracks (form- 
erly occupied by the Nazi Army) of about 
twenty-five rooms each, these displaced per- 
sons from countries now behind the Iron 
Curtain, live, laugh and love. Twelve years 
of this life would seem enough to rob them 
of their sanity, but quite the opposite has 
happened. Having been turned down for emmi- 
gration time after time seems to have strength- 
ened, not beaten, these people. We never 
ceased to marvel at how ten people could live 
so happily in one room. Often we became very 
subdued when we realized how Americans 
waste and waste again such trivialities as food, 
paper, string and clothes, which would be lux- 
uries to our Austrian friends. Yet, we were 
accepted readily and were shown love, the like 
of which we had never experienced outside our 
own families. We, who went there with glorious 
dreams of giving our time and labor to those 
less fortunate than ourselves, found, insteau 
that we had little to offer compared to wtnu 
we received. As Mama Thomae a rotund mother 
to us all with four children of her own, saia 
through our interpreter, “We do not speak 
the same language, but heart speaks to heart 
in such a way as to make mere spoken language 
inadequate/ 7 Tes, heart did speak to heart, ana 
I leit part of mine in Lager 13, Riea, Austria. 
Never again will 1 throw away leftovers at 
home without first thinking of the millions 
of Thomaes throughout this world of ours, me 
people of Lager 13 may not be blessed with 
material wealth, but such spiritual nenes ao 
I found there can never be iorgotten. One 
CARE package sent to my friends would keep 
a family adequately stocked for weeks. It seems 
incredible, but 65 dollars a month is a hign 
salary and the cost of living is by no means 
low. 

I intend, if I ever have the chance, to re- 
turn to Ried and visit our little Methodist 
Chapel there. It should be finished in five 
years after about twelve more groups like 
ours make their contributions. 
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Yes — the sights in Europe are lovely, but 
far more lovely are the souls of her people 
who have not let defeat hold them down in 
spirit. We see a new and stable economy arising 
in Germany, France and Austria fighting hard 
to say afloat, England steadfastly plodding 
along, but the hearts that beat in the breasts 
of the Europeans will and do rise above mater- 
ialism and the other “ — isms.” Music, art and 
drama cannot be lost and will not be lost as 
long as a soul lives in Europe. 

Though 1 brought back few material sou- 
venirs this summer, I brought back a wealth 
of friends, songs, ideas and a new spirit, which 


LUDERITZ BAY 


By Bernice Brannon ’58 

We had no complaints against the S. S. Sea 
Gull, a sea worthy tub with a comfortable 
two-by-four lounge and a bulging refrigerator. 
The trouble lay in the fact that Susan and I 
were not particularly good sailors and were 
feeling in the lowest of spirits as we braved 
the Cape rollers just outside of Luderitz Bay. 

A day’s steaming due north from Capetown, 
on the barren coast of British Southwest 
Africa, lies the budding metropolis of Luderitz 
Bay. I use the term “budding” because it is 
most likely that in fifty years time this tiny 
village nestled along Africa’s richest diamond 
coast, will still not have reached full bloom. 
Because of dangerous reefs, our ship never 
drew any closer than two miles off shore but 
we saw enough of the town through binoculars 
to form none-too-favorable impressions. 

Susan and I had just spent a wonderful 
holiday at home in Johannesburg and were 
once again college bound, determined to face 
another trying year in the halls of learning. 
A long relaxing sea voyage which would allow 
us plenty of time to read, write, sunbathe, and 
catch up on daydreaming, had sounded un- 
believably wonderful at the travel agent’s 
office. The Luderitz Bay episode was soon to 
disillusion us. 

The anchor had been dropped that morning 
and the captain, a jolly salt in his middle 
fifties, informed us that an important cargo 
was to be loaded here at Luderitz Bay — a cargo 
of sealskins, frozen lobster and Karakul 
wool! At dinner the good ship was doing the 
rock and roll with such rhythm and beat that 


to me far surpass perfume, lace and cashmere 
sweaters. This summer’s experiences to me 
seem more than equal to an entire year of 
college as spiritually uplifting as a month of 
Sundays, and as worthy of remembrance as 
anything I shall ever do. 

No — one doesn’t have to be a millionaire’s 
daughter to go to Europe, and my heartfelt 
thanks for this summer are humbly sent to the 
Methodist Board of Missions, National and 
Virginia, Virginia’s Methodist Student Move- 
ment, and the MWC and Longwood Wesley 
Foundations, who sponsored me. No words can 
express the feeling of gratitude in my heart. 


even the cups and saucers got carried away. 
Heavy swells had transformed the seldom- 
calm bay into something resembling an oid- 
fashioned scrubboard. To load anything from 
a lighter on to a large freighter with a troubled 
sea is virtually impossible, so our only alter- 
native was to wait lor King Neptune to call an 
armistice. 

Ocean swells can be very temperamental 
and have absolutely no regard for impatient 
passengers. There were twelve of us aboard 
who had invested in life insurance policies to 
cross the Atlantic, Susan and I being the only 
two under sixty years of age. The prospect of 
eighteen days aboard a floating museum piece 
was bad enough without encountering further 
delay, delay caused by 150 barrels of pickled 
sealskins and a moody sea! Susan made some 
subtle comment to the effect that we just might 
arrive at college in time for the Thanksgiving 
holidays. 

The second day showed promises of being 
sunny and calm, and that afternoon two 
lighters were brought out by a tug. Then began 
the long, tedious process of transferring cargo 
from the low-lying boats to the freighter’s 
hold. No one was allowed to go ashore and we 
were all warned to beware of flying booms 
while strolling on deck. 

Fainty amused at the discomfort of our 
fellow passengers, Susan and I racked our 
inventve little minds for something absorbing 
and exciting to do. A quick search of the 
lounge cabinet revealed nothing but an incom- 
plete chess game and a battered Chinese 
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checker board — the marbles had long since 
vanished. The only card game we knew was 
Rummy and an hour of that type of intellectual 
strain was more than either of us could bear. 
After challenging each other to numerous 
games of shuffleboard we resorted to the 
pleasant pastime of feeding the sea gulls with 
morsels of bread (pinched from the galley, of 
course). Unfortunately, Charlie, the mess boy, 
soon cut off our supply and our feathered 
friends left us. 

Dawn of the third day offered us the same 
bleak scenery except that we could now see 
the faraway town from our port side rather 
than from starboard. The captain's words of 
wisdom over his morning cup of black coffee 
led us to believe that we’d soon be on our way. 
The loading continued for the remainder of the 
day, however, and we watched from the deck, 
amazed at the vitality displayed by the crew 
at work. 

After watching this process a few hours I 
came to the conclusion that the Good Lord 
gave some of His creatures common sense 


and other species. He deprived this gift. The 
natives, who made such painstaking efforts at 
handling the cargo from the lighters, apparent- 
ly belonged to the latter group. The captain 
muttered under his breath that “they wouldn’t 
know how to empty water out of a boot without 
instructions!” Several times, boxes containing 
tins of rock lobster were accidentally dropped 
overboard whereupon all loading operations 
ceased while an attempt to lasso the floating- 
cartons was made. This painful process con- 
tinued all night and well into the wee hours 
of the morning. 

At dinner on the fourth day, we all became 
aware of a strange sensation. The boat was no 
longer rolling from side to side, instead it was 
pitching from bow to stern. The scenery had 
also changed. We all ran to the lounge windows 
and waved a “tearful” farewell to Luderitz 
Bay. Four grim days spent on a bobbing boat 
off that forlorn coast had drawn us together 
into one large, unhappy family and instilled 
in us all a strong dislike for sealskin coats! 


I LOVE 

Elaine Freedman ’60 

I love the music that seeps through my skin 
and fills my body. 

I love the snowy air that slaps my face 
and makes me scurry. 


I 

love 

the 

night 

that closes 

my 

eyes 


and leaves 

me in slumber. 



I 

love 

the 

kisses 

that touch 

my 

lips 


and make me love. 


YOU TOUCHED MY HAND 

Louise Marguerite Miller ’58 

You touched my hand 
With such a look 
Within your eyes 
That blushing innocence 
Turned self to shame. 

And with an anguished cry 
Still-caught within my throat 
I turned away 
And cried. 
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Susette Sides ’60 
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R. A. Kishpaugh’s 


Stationery 

KODAKS & ARGUS CAMERAS 
BOOKS — GREETING CARDS 
BILLFOLDS — DESK PADS 
TYPEWRITERS 
PRETTY NOTE PAPER 


SCOTTY’S 
PASTRY SHOP 

806 William Street 
Phone ES 3-6117 


Compliments of 

R& S Snack Bar 


Fountain Service 
Sandwiches 
Powhatan Street 
At the By-Pass 

Curb Service 
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Colony Studios 

918 Princess Anne St. 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Phone ESsex 3-4567 


Fashion Firsts 

at 

The Fashion Plate 

inc. 

1009 Princess Anne St. 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Meet Your Friends and Classmates 
at 

Willis Drug Store 

1015 Caroline Street 

FOUNTAIN SERVICE 
Drugs Cosmetics 
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Home Furnishings — 
Radios — Electrical 
Appliances 

White and Weeks 

Furniture Corporation 

800 Caroline St. 

Phone ESsex 3-4000 


Specialists in 

Campus Sportswear 

Miller’s 

Specialty Shop 

818 Caroline Street 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Phone ESsex 3-5407 

THE 

RECORD SHOP 

210 George Street 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
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Salem.. 

refreshes your taste 


A new idea 
in smoking 


Created by It. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


* menthol fresh 

* rich tobacco taste 

* most modern filter 


It’s a new idea in smoking — a refreshing idea for 
every smoker. SALEM’s pure white filter brings you 
rich tobacco taste with new surprise softness . . . 
menthol-fresh comfort ... a smoke as refreshing to 
your taste as Springtime is to you. Next time you 
light up — switch to SALEM and smoke refreshed. 

Smoke refreshed . . . smoke Salem 



